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July 10, 1990 



John H. Gibbons 
Diractor 

Office of Technology Assessment 
600 Pennsylvania Avenue, S.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20510-8025 

Dear Mr. Gibbons: 

America is faced with a crisis in literacy. The 
Congress, and in particular the Committee on Education and 
Labor, has joined with the President and the Nation's 
governors in a goal for the year 2000 that calls for every 
adult American to be literate, and to possess the knowledge 
and skills necessary to cowpete in a global economy and 
exercise the rights and responsibilities of citizenship. 

Currently, concern about American literacy is 
extremely high, as the evidence continues to mount of 
wasted lives and underutilized resources. An estimated 30 
million adults have serious problems with some aspect of 
literacy. Literacy problems are closely associated with 
poverty, and often more than one generation suffers. More 
than 75 percent of the population in our prisons, jails and 
juvenile facilities is functionally illiterate. Clearly,, 
the time has come to make a real commitment to reversing 
the trend lines. Congress has begun to address these 
problems . through a series of bills, including the Adult 
Literacy and Employability Act of 1990. 

The contribution that can be made to solving this 
problem through the use of techno] ogy is frequently 
overlooked. The Committee wants to ensure that all 
resources are brought to bear, and believes that the 
ability of technology to reach new audiences, cross 
institutional and geographic boundaries, and multiply 
existing opportunities might prove crucial in reaching our 
year 2000 goal. Accordingly, the Committee asks that the 
Office of Technology Assessment undertake a study examining 
the opportunities and barriers to the use of technology to 
improve literacy in America. 
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This study should build upon the basic asssssments 
of tttchnology in education prepared for the Committee, 
Power Oni and Linking for Learning. These reports provide 
important insights into the use of technology for learning 
in the school environment, and have been most helpful to 
the Committee in its deliberations. 

There are several aspects the Committee wishes OTA 
to explore. These include: 

* How can technology be enlisted to reach a wide 
variety of learners, including families, adults, and 
children outside the conventional schoolroom? - How 
can community institutions, groups and organizations 
contribute to such an effort? 

* How can technology build upon existing services 
to serve a larger population? What types of 
programs or software need to be developed to serve 
special groups? How can the marketplace help in 
this effort? 

* Considering the existing distribution of 
technology, how can programs be devised that will 
not favor only those already rich in technology? 
How can the Congress ensure that new efforts will 
not simply exacerbate the disparities in learning 
that already exist in the society? 

* How can Congress ensure that America's 
illiterates have an increased awareness of and have 
equal access to the technology addressed in this 
study? 

* How can the resources of the formal education 
system be made more available to all citizens 
without reducing their utility to schools? What 
social, legal, and technical problems exist that 
prevent expanded use of school equipment and space? 

* How can telecommunications technology that now 
provides information over geographic boundaries be 
used to offer literacy services? Does distance 
matter? Can technology that now provides other 
types of data and services also offer resources for 
learning? 

* What is the appropriate role for workiorce 
literacy programs, and which Department within the 
Executive Branch should administer such programs? 

* What role can the Federal Government play that 
moves America toward its literacy goals while 



r«8p«cting State and local parogativas in aducation? 
What nodals and historical axpariance in meeting 
national needs can guide our thinking?, 

* How can the revolution that has occurred in 
information technology be harnessed to create a 
revolution in literacy for Americans? 

This committee seeks the type of analysis and 
foresight that the Office of Technology Assessment embodies 
in answering these questions. Surely no task at hand is 
more critical than making Americans ready and able to work, 
learn and vote effectively, we look forward to the outcome 
of this study. 
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September 14, 1990 



Dr. John H. Gibbons, Directoi 
Office of Technology Assessment 
United States Congress 
Washington, D. C. 20510 



Dear Jackt 

This is to request that OTA undertake a comprehensive 
assessment of the ways in which technology can be utilized to 
promote increased literacy. We have been very favorably 
impressed with OTA's recent reports on technology and education - 
- Power On and Linking for Leamina and believe it is 
important to build on that base of experience and extend OTA's 
expertise into related high priority areas. 

As the nation continues its evolution into an information- 
based, technological society, few challenges rate as high a 
national priority as that of extending and upgrading public 
literacy. One hundred years ago, literacy was defined as the 
ability to sign one's name; fifty years ago it meant having the 
equivalent of a fourth grade education. But to be literate — or 
functiDnal — in the technological civilization of the twenty- 
first century, will require a much higher level of communication, 
calculation, and computer skills. And at present, it has been 
estimated that about thirty million Americans have serious 
problems with some facets of literacy. 

To enable all Americans to be literate by the Year 2000 — 
or even soon thereafter — we must make optimum use of all the 
technological aids at our disposal. In its earlier reports, OTA 
has demonstrated the impressive potential of technologies for 
learning. With that background in mind, we believe it would now 
be highly useful to assess the ways in which technologies could 
specifically aid in expanding and upgrading literacy among all 
Americans, both within school systems and through other family- 
oriented, community programs. 

Accordingly, we request that OTA undertake a comprehensive 
assessment of technologies for literacy, including consideration 
of the changing definition of literacy, present patterns of 
literacy, future requirements for literacy, specific 
technological systems that can aid in imparting particular 
aspects of literacy, along with their respective costs and 
benefits, and the problems and opportunities involved in 
implementing the various policy options that have been 
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identified. Throughout the assessment, we urge that OTA place 
special emphasis on ensuring access for all Americans to the 
technological aids under consideration. We look forward to 
discussing this with you and the other TAB Members at the next 
Board meeting. 

with best personal wishes. 




TECHNOLOGIES FOR LITERACY 



BACKGROUND: LITERACY AS A NATIONAL GOAL 



The goal of a fuliy literate citizenry is as old as the Nation itself, seen by our founding fathers 
as essential for the survival and growth of a democracy. The American system of public education 
was created to help meet this goal, in the 20th century, there was a great expansion of the 
population's literacy skMIs, reflected in years of school completed and increased circulation of print 
matter.^ And by the literacy standards of 100 or even 50 years ago. almost ail (95 percent) of 
America's young adults are literate today.^ But the demands for literacy are much higher now. and 
our many citizens with marginal reading, quantitative, and related skills face substantial hardships. 
Even though tremendous progress has been made, it is not enough. 

Today's literacy problem has serious social and economic implications, in a survey of 
disadvantaged 19 to 23 year olds, 68 percent of those arrested. 85 percent of unwed mothers. 79 
percent of welfare dependents. 85 percent of school dropouts, and 72 percent of the unemployed had 
low basic sl(iils.3 Many experts believe that literacy is increasingly an intergenerational problem, 
passed down through families.^ There is also mounting evidence that . . literacy problems are 
closely associated with poverty and pose a major threat to the economic well-being of the United 

T. Cari F. Kaesde. The History of Uteracy and the History of Raadflfa " Rflview of Research In 
Education , vol. 12. Edmund W. Gordon (ed.) (Washington. DC: American Educational Research 
Association. 1985). 

2. The abllty to sign one's name was the standard of literacy 1 00 years ago; some 50 years ago. 
having the equivalent of a fourth grade education became the standard. See in^n S. Kirsch and Ann 
Jungeblut. Utaracv- Proflka of Amerifta'« Youna Adults (Princeton, NJ: National Assessment of 
Educational Progress. Educational Testing Service. 1986). 

3. Gordon Beriln and Andrew Sum. Toward More P wfect Union: Basic Sl<ils. Poor Families, and 
our Economic Future (New York. NY: Ford Foundatkxi. 1968) as cited in Anthony Camevale et al., 
Wf ritniaca Basics: The Skllin Emnlovara Want (Alexandria. VA: American Society for Training and 
Development, n.d.). p. 6. 

4. Thomas G. Stlcht and Barbara A. McDonald. Makino the Nation Smarter: The 
Interoeneratlonal Transfer of Cognitive Abilltv (San Diego. OA: Applied Behavioral and Cognitive 
Sciences. Inc.. January 1989). 



StatM."* And the personal costs, in wasted lives and missed opportunities, are equally compelllng. 

Changes in technology and society have raised the requirements for literacy in the workplace. 
In the home, and in the community. The changes we see today are likely to become even more 
pronounced In the future. 



Over the nBA two or three decades, economic, social, and polltteai life will be 
profoundly shaped by new technologies of production and communkatkxi. To utilize 
theee new technok)glee fully and In ways that enhance rather than threaten polltk»l 
democracy, we wll require a populatk>n that Is literate In the deepest sense of the 
word, a population able to modify and adapt to the technology as needed, a 
population able to understand and thereby malntaki appropriate control over a 
complsK economic stmcture. Our population must be able to learn 'on the Job' as 
conditions change, to reepond productively to new opportunities and challenges, and 
to deal wtth complaxltiee that require thinking and reasoning powers far beyond the 
routinlzed sklle of tradWohal "basic educatioa*^ 



Making America smarter has become the rallying cry of policymakers at all levels. At the 1990 
Educatk)n Summit, the PreskJent and the Governors articulated a natkxtal goal for literacy, building on 
the requirements for a new set of basics: 



By the year 2000, every adult American will be literate and will possess the knowledge 
and skills necessary to compete In a global economy and exercise the rights and 
responsibNIties of citizenship.^ 



The PreskJent and the Governors have recognized that meeting this goal will require coordinated 
efforts from all segments of society and at all levels of governance. 

Congress has already taken a number of steps. Legislatk>n has expanded Federal assistance 
for traditional adult education programs and newer community-based programs.^ Congress has 
emphasized literacy In existing programs for job training, welfare reform, assistance for the homeless. 



5. H.R. 5115, Equity and Excellence in Education Act of 1990, TMe V - Family Literacy and 
Lifelong Learning, Sec. 502. 

6. Lauren B. Resnlck, testimony before the Joint Economic Committee, Subcommittee on 
Education and Heahh, Oct 5, 1987. 

7. National Governors' Association. National Edi| fflitKm Qflfllff (Washington, DC: Feb. 25, 1990). 

8. The Adult Education Act (AEA) sen/es 3.5 millton people annually. The AEA was amended 
and extended through fiscal year 1993 by Public Law 100-297, the Augustus F. Hawkins-Robert T. 
Stafford Elementary and Secondary School improvement Amendments of 1 988. 



assistant for rafugMS and amnesty populations, Ittxary itrvicM, aducation for tha disadvantaged, 
dropout prevention, and pre-school Head Start programa.^ Most recently, the House and Senate 
passed legisiatkxi to expand programe ainfiad at (My ileracy a^ 

Theee recent initiatives in Congress and other actlona at the State and local level signal a 
commitment to dealing with the problem and reversing the trends for the future. Yet there Is concern 
that these efforts wM not be enough. Recognizing the need to look at the complicated and interrelated 
issuee surrounding literacy, the House Committee on Education and Ijibor and the Senate Conr.mittee 
on Lutof and Human Resources have ukod OTA to undertake a comprehensive assessment of 
literacy in America 

Speciffoally. the assessment wtt examine how techndoigy can offer new resources and create 
new opportunities to reach learners and improve productivity of learning. OTA will kJentify ways to 
Increase learning access in existing programs and in new ways, overconing economic, social, 
InstitutkMial. and technologk^al barriers. 

in assessing new roles for technology, the study wll analyze the changing requirements for 
skiis and knowledge, in this effort OTA will incorporate existing data and Information about what 
people know, how they learn, and what they need to know in the workplace, the home, and the 
community. 

The assessment wfli look at the current base of adult educatkxi and family literacy services in 
schools, community colleges, community-based organizations, volunteer networks, libraries, and 
business. OTA wll examine how these programs work, who is being reached, and what opportunities 
can be created by new instltutfonai anangements and emerging technology. 

V 

9! See the Omnibus Trade and Competitiveness Act of 1968. Publte Law 100-418; the Family 
Support Act of 1988. Public Law 100-484; the Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assistance 
Amendments Act of 1968. Pubk: Law 100-628; the immlgratkxi Refonn and Control Act of 1966. Sec. 
204, Public Law 9»«)3; the Library Servlcee and Constnjctton Act. Publk: Law 96-480; the Head Start 
Act, Public Law 90-425; and the Augustus F. HawMns-Robert T. Stafford Bementary and Secondary 
improver.ient Amendments of 1968. Public Law 100-297. 

10. SeeTMe V - Famly Literacy and Lifelong Leemlng. cited as 'Literacy for All Amerk:ans Act of 
1990, H.R. 51 15 - Equity and Excellence ki Educatfon Act of 1990. in the bW. the tenn J]tflfU2y means 
"... the attainntent of a level of proficiency in basic sMHs that is suffk:ent to allow each indivkluai to 
meet IndlvUual goals for proftolency to meet social and econonf)ic demands for proffoiency/ Thetemi 
twnlB PHIiff means 'reading in the English language; writing In the English language; speaking in the 
English language; mathenr>atk»; and problem solving.' 

-3- 
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ASSESSMENT ISSUES AND TASKS 



RolM tar Ttehnotogy 

IkntwcomputerawtnttrnfuturB, butltmdnoldmthtYcoutdbemyfutun, 
PlavtnfltoWIn student and 37 yaar-old mother of two 

Computer and telecommunications technologies are becoming important resources for 
education and training - tools for learning, vehicles to accees Information, and means to reach out to 
new learners. Improvements In technology have vastly increased capabilities and rellabflity, and 
lowered cost Today's computer software offers mudi more than text: graphics, audio, and motion 
combine with text in powerful ways; multimedia connects all this with video and multiple networlcs of 
data and information.^^ Advances in telecommunications have broadened applications for learning at 
a distance. Whereas eariy efforts with instnjctional radio and television broadcasts were 'one-way," 
today's efforts not only reach out to learners, but bring them into the ieomlng group, with two-way. 
interactive capabllties.^' 

There are other reasons for growing interest in technology. Comptjter-based instnjction can 
be selfiMced, hlgNy individualized, and fit the learner's time schedule. More importantly, there Is 
evidence that this fonn of instaiction L ; jighly efficient - that adult learners cover material faster than 
using traditional methods of Instruction.^^ With computers, teachers have greater HexibHity - they 
can work with more students or sperxJ more time with individuals. In a number of military and industry 
applications, instruction using computers, interactive video, and telecommunications are hlgNy cost- 
effective. 

TT U.S. Congress, Office of Technology Assessment, Power Onl N«w Toois for Teaching and 
Learning, OTA-SET 379 (Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, September 1988). 

12. U.S. Congress, Office of Technology Assessment, Unking for Learning: A New Course for 
Education, OTA-SET 430 (Washington DC: U.S. Qovemment Printing Office, November 1989). 

13. Dexter netcher and Jesse Orianslcy, 'Cost Effectiveness of CBI In Defense Training,' paper 
presented to the American Educational Research Association, 1986. See also Arnold H. Packer. 
Rfltonling the American Woricforce: The Role of TechnQloav In Improving Adult LIteracv During the 
iS8QS (Southpoft, CT: Southport Institute for Policy Analysis, December 1988). 

-4- 
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Intaractlvt telecommunications applicationt offer a significant new dimension to services for 
famlies. young adults, and adults In the community. The rapidly expanding satellite, cable, telephone, 
and flt)er netvvorfcs for putilic and higher education businsss and industry consd^ 

Yet. applications of technology in our schooia. the mlitary. and the \Mort(piace f^ outpace 
applicationa in literacy efforts. There are some notable eKcepdons. 

• In a rtofafront In HM<am.th« Ptavlna to Win project offers access to computers^ informal 
computer education classes, and the computer as a learning tool for adult baglnning reading. 
The program began 7 years ago with a handful of donated computers: today more than 500 
neighborhood residenU use the fadlty each weelc^^ Woridng with other community-based 
organizations, prisons, hospitals, and libraries to use computers in their literacy efforts, 
Playing to Win developed new approaches for woridng with adult beginning readers. The 
Playing to Win materials challenge the assumption that adults have to read on a third or fourth 
grade level to be able to use computers and productivity tools such as word processing, 
database management tools, or grsphics toois.^^ 

• Another approach, also using computer Instruction, is used at the Rloitan Lflarning 
Center in Baltimore. Each day, welfare mothers spend at least an hour :n the computer lab. 
with a goal of raising their reading sklls. Each person wori(s at her own pace, on her own 
level In a commercially developed, 'integrated learning system" that monitors the progress of 
each student and signals any problems. Along with help In reading, students are also seeidng 
instruction In keyboarding and word processing sldlls.^' At another Baltimore location, a 
center operating with Head Start funding Is experimenting with computer applications to help 
young chldren leam; computers that are used with chldren can, with appropriate software, 
provide Instnjction for their parents.^^ 

14! Antonia Stone, executive director. Playing to */Vin, persona! communication, August 1990. 

15. The development of these applications were funded by a 3-year grant from the NYNEX 
Foundation. See Antonia Stone, Kevstrolces to UtTscv. Using the Computer as a Tod for Adult 
paqinninq Readers (Chicago, IL National Textbooi(, 1990). 

16. OTA site visit, Aug. 9, 1990. 

-5- 
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• FordscadM, manydtlzentinKantuckyhidnoacctMtoadultaducationh 

rural communitlet; that it no long«r th« case thanks to Tha Kantuckv Nrtwork (KET). KET 
broadcasts to ths homa thraa saparata sarlas. Xsam to Raad,' 'Anothar Paga." and 'QED ON 
TV,' as wall aa a schadula of fully accradltad undargraduata and graduata talacoursaa. KET 
also offers 5 half-hour teievision programs. "Teach an Adult to Read.' on Introductory training 
for volunteer tutors interested in working with adults. Since 1985, 9,542 students have 
enrolled in the QED ON TV series, paying a $15 fee to receive worfctxx)ks, newsletters, and 
access to trained tutors via a toll-free telephone ib)e.^* 

• One-quarter of Maine's adults are functkxially Mlterate; one-third have not earned a GEO 
or high school diploma, and the State ranks last in adults participating in higher education.^' 
To address these pressing needs, the Community College of Maina/TelflcQmmunicatjQna 
.blltttfid; was developed. In building the network. Maine also created the equivalent of a 
community college system across the State, in Its first year of operatkxi. Maine citizens were 
able to access courses from 36 different locatlona ail across the State. As Governor John 
McKeman noted. "Rather than accept the Uea that higher educatkxi Is inaccessible because 
of the huge geography of our state, we have found a way to make that geography 
Irrelevant "20 

• Telecommunications technology Is also used to bring education to students at a 
resUential correctkxial facility in DanvHie, Pennsylvania.^^ A unk|ue aspect of this effort is the 



17. Ken Mller, IBM Corp., personal communk»tion, Aug. 10, 1990. 

18. Sandy Welch, deputy executive director. The Kentucy Network, personal communication. 
May 29, 1990. 

19. SeeOffteeofTechnologyAasesament, op. cIL. footnote 12, p. 116. 

20. The Community College of Maine, Annual Report; Year One 1989-1990 (Augusta, ME: 
University of Maine. June 1990), p. 4. 

21. Bruce 0. Barker, "Distance teaming Case Studies," OTA contractor report, section on the 
Pennsylvania Teieteaching Project, 1969. 
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^ cooperation between the local school district and the taclky. Students at Danville take a 

calculus course with peers - their teacher and the studems are linked via computer and 
telephone, using an audtographkn system. In other correclk)nai fadldee, k)cated .3.000 miee 
away, Inmates learn English, baste math, and how to read with computers with programs 
supported by the Los Angeiee County SherWs Department^ 

What can be learned from these and other examples of institutk)n8 using technology well? 
Under what conditions is the use of technology most effective? Most appropriate? In learning 
English? In learning to read or do math? Going beyond bask: skills? What type of social and 
instltiitkNial anangements lead to success in learning? 

Access to and use of technology resources is very limited. One reason is that the initial 
investments in haidware and software - or the costs of buMIng a distance learning network - can be 
quite high, partteulariy for programs that operate on a shoestririg budget. How can programs tap into 
available technology (use of schools' computers after hours, for example), or share costs among 
several programs rwi agencies? What role can the Federal Government, States, localities, and the 
private sector play in expanding resources? In bringing resources to the community and home? 

Another reason for limited use of technology Is uncertainty over appllcatk>n8. Teaching a 
person to read appears to be much n^ore effective via computer-assisted instnjctkxi (CAI) than over a 
distance learning network using one-v»«y vWeo and two-way audto. On the other hand. CAI may work 
well in teaching English as a second language to some studento. In programs using technology, 
which applications work well? Which don't? What other factors affect outcomes? How can 
understanding of the learning process and learning needs shape future efforts? 

Effective use of computer and telecommunications technology also requires appropriate 
software and programming. Is the marketplace producing the kind of resources that programs and 
IndlvMuals need? If the system for provkJIng educatton, tralnkig, and retraining is higNy fragmented 
(even more fragmented that the school marketplace), is there a role for government reducing the 

22. John Fleischman, Administrator of Media Services, Hacienda 1^ Puente Unified School 
District Sept. 4, 1990. 
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barriers to davelopmerrt? 

A tNrd rMson for the slow adofitlon of techr)o(ogy relates to how proorams are funded and 
opersted. To address the immediate needs of legalized aliene, Congress has appropriated funding for 
educational services. Yet in administering theee programs, both Federal and State agencies have 
dlecouraged investment in technology - arguing that the program is of limited duration (3 years). But 
e lack of tsachers - even a shortage of classrooms - might be alleviated if communities and providers 
were encouraged to use computer and telecommunications technology applications In providing 
some of the instructional services. What other banlersssdst? 

Understanding Literacy 

Where can technology make the most difference? To answer that questk>n. we need to have 
a better understanding of the problem. The lack of consensus on definltbns of illiteracy and literacy, 
as well as the varying methods for assessment, accounts for the wkle varlatton In estimates of how 
many people need help. Three studies are llustratlve: 

• in 1975. the Adult Performance Level study sampled 7.500 people on a 300-ltem 
questkxinaire. Using the 1970 census data, researchers estimated that some 23 nM\on adults 
were functk)nally Incompetent and 39 miilk>n marginally competent.^ 

• In 1979. the U.S. Census Bureau measured the Mliteracy rate in a survey of ancestry and 
language. Ail persons 14 years and over who had less than a sixth grade educatk^n were 
counted as Uiiterate if they reported they were (a) unable to read and write English at all. or (b) 
unable to read and write a language other than English which they also spoke at home. 
Based on a sample of fewer than 2.500 househok^s. the Census Bureau estimated that 0.6 
percent of the populatkxi (about 1 .0 mllion people) were unable to read and write.^ 

23^ Adult Performance Level Project. Final Report: The Adult Pa rformance Level Study 
(Washington. DC: U.S. Offk^e of Educatk)n, 1977). 

24. Paul M. Irwin. Adult Uteracv Issues. Programs, and Options (Washington DC: Congressional 
Research Service, April 1 990), p. 2. 
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• In 1962. th« Oepartmtnt of Education again uiad data from ttm Cansut Buraau's 1962 
English Language Profidancy 6ufvay, a national aampla of 3.400 adults who rasponded to 26 
writtan quastions maasuring their comprehenalon of English. Those answering 20 or more 
questions correctly were identified as literate; fewer than 20 were Identified as lllltefate. Based 
on this data, the Department of Education estimated that some 17 to 21 mllion persons, 20 
yeara old and over were IHterate.^ 

The most recent study, the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) survey of 
the literacy sidls of young adults. bmk9 new ground. The sample was representative of some 21 
mHlion young adults, ages 21 to 25, residing in households. The definition of literacy adopted for the 
assessntent was . . using printed and written infonrwtion to function In society, to achieve one's 
goals, and to develop one's iaiowiedge and potential."^ This 1965 assessment examined a range of 
literacy tasks from the most rudimentary to the more difficuit and challenging. For the first time, 
infonnation about three distinct and Important aspects of literacy was obtained in a^ of 'real world' 
tasl(s: 

1. Prose literacy: the lowwledge and sidlls needed to understand and use Information from 
texts that include editorials, news stories, poems, and the WkB', 

2. Document literacy: the l(nowledge and sidlls required to locate and use Information 
contained In job applications or payroll fonns, bus schedules, maps, tables. Indexes, and so 
forth; and, 

3. Quantitative literacy: the l(nowledge and sidlls needed to apply arithmetic operations, 
either alone or sequentially, that are embedded in printed materials, such as in balancing a 
che6l(booi(, figuring out a tip, completing an order form, or determining the amount of interest 
from a loan advertisement^ 

In contrast with previous surveys, this study made dear that Niiteracy (not being able to read, 
write, or do the most basic arithmetic) is not a major problem for young adults. The majority of 21 to 
25 year olds can use printed information to accomplish many tasi(S that are either routine or 
25l ibid., p. 3. 
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uncomplicatad. But beyond these basic tasks, a high proportion of young adults have difficulty 
performing tasks of even moderate complexity.^ Serkxjs differences in performance by race and 
ethn'xsity also exist (see figure literacy of Young Adults.") 

The 1985 National assessment of adult literacy was a survey of 21 to 25 year olds In 
househokis. As a resuft the survey missed entirely thoee in correctk)nal in8tltutk>ns and those in the 
miliary. A new 4-year, expanded assessment, to be completed In 1904, wNI provUe greater precision 
of data. A Department of Labor assessiT>ent of workplace literacy currently under way will add more 
informatkxi. Other research conducted at the State and tocal level shoukJ also be useful.^ 

OTA wll Uentify other ways to assess wturt people know, what skUs and motlvattons they 
bring to different contexts, and how they learn In a variety of settings. Research from the fields of 
reading, writing, English as a second language, mathematics, special educatbn, and higher order 
thinking skills nray clarify the problems and opportunities faced by learners. 

Much can be learned from research on the demand skle of the Issue. OTA will look at studies 
that klentify the needs from a variety of perspectives - what skflls parents need to help their chiklren. 
and what knowledge and skHls are valued In the famKy and In cultural groups. OTA's assessment of 
workplace training summarizes the new demands from industry, and will be the essence of any 
sections on workplace needs.*^ 

The Infrattrudure of Services 

Federal dollars underlie the growing networt( of literacy efforts for adults and families. Adult 
Basic Education (ABE) bask: grants support programs that reach approximately 3.5 million adults 

26! KIrsch and Jungeblut, op. cH, footnote 2, p. 3. 

27. ibU., p. 4. 

28. Ibkl., p. 6. 

29. In New York City, the Literacy Assistance Center maintains an extensive database on clients 
and services In the city. The Center sponsors research on adult literacy educatkxi in areas of student 
characterletk», needs, interests, program materials, methods, and outcomes, teacher competencies 
and training, and other Issues. Angela Covert, director, Literacy Assistance Center, personal 
communlcatk>n, July 31, 1990. 

30. U.S. Congress, Office of Technology Assessment, Worker Training: Competing In the New 
Interrmtionei Economy, OTA-iTE-4S7 (Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Offk:e, September 
1990). 
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through a variety of services coordinated by each State. Public school systems, community colieges, 
community-based organizations, libraries, volunteer groups, business, labor organizations, and 
correctloniri institutions comprise the ABE infrastnjcture. Most recently, the ABE program has added 
new programs that target families (parents and their chHdren) and those with limited IcngliGh 
proficiency: other programs outside ABE have also been developed and are expanding (see table 1. 
"Department of Education: Programs That Support Adult Uteracy^.^^ 

The expansion of servicee to address the itteracy problem goes well beyond the Department 
of Education. One of the laigest Federal efforts - JOBS (Job Opportunities and Basic SIdlls Training) 

is aimed at providing literacy and basic sl(lis training for AFDC recipient m^ 
welfare dependency. These are primariiy never-manied mothers who did not complete high school 
and who had their first chid at a young age. JOBS includes vocational training and vw)rt< experiences 
to help secure employment. Child care and other supportive services are also covered.^ Other 
efforts include services for 'ellglble legalized aliens' through State Legalization Impact Assistance 
Grants (SUAQ) and new Initiatives in the Head Start Program aimed at Intergenerational literacy.^ 
Programs in the Department of Labor, particulariy those under the Job Training Partnership Act, have 
components that deal with literacy, basic skUls, and English for non-English $peal(er8.^ 

Recent legislative action and executive branch Initiatives account for the proliferation of 
programs - as many as 80 different programs administered by 1 1 separate Federal agencies. What is 



zT. See Joan Seamon, Director, Division of Adult Education and Uteracy, U.S. Department of 
Education, "Major Federal Programs Supporting Adult Literacy Efforts In the U.S. Department of 
Education," working document, February 1990. 

32. The JOBS program was created by the Famly Support Act, Public Law 1 00-485. 

33. See U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Famly Support Administration, 'Major 
Federal ActlvMee and Programs Supporting Adult Literacy Efforts in the U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services,'wortdngdocument, April 1990. 

34. A portion of funds for Training Services for Disadvantaged Youth and Adults; Summer Youth 
Employment: Employment and Training Assistance for Dislocated Workers; Research, Evaluatk}n. 
Plot and Demonetralton; Job Corpe; Special Programe for Migrant and Seasonal Farniworicers; Indian 
and Native American Programs: and the Senfor Community Seivtee Emptoyment Program support 
adult literacy efforts. For example, an eetknated 8 percent of thoee enroMed In Training Servtees for 
DIsadvantaoed Youth and AduKs received baste skis training; some 12 percent ($11 mllksn) of the 
total for reeearch. evaluatkxi, plot, and demonstratton for 1969 and 1990 was spent on projects in the 
areas of basic skills and literacy. See U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Training 
Admlnlstratton, "Major Federal Programs Supporting Adult Uteracy Efforts In the U.S. Department of 
Labor." wortdng document, March 1990. 
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the full picture and how well do Federal programs meet rational needs?^ What needs should have 
highest priority? How can programs t)et>etter coordinated? 

Along with expanding Federal programs has come Increased Investment at the State and 
local level. Here decisions about allocation of resources (Federal and other), coordination of sen/lces. 
and implementathn of programs play out. Recognizing the importance of leadership at the State 
levsi. the Governors have laid out contprehensive and (iar-reaching strategies to achieve national goals 
for literacy. The Qovemors' Task Force on Education argues that the current system to educate, train, 
and retrain adults and out-of-school youth Is '. . . hIgNy fragntented and reaches only 5 percent of the 
eligible populaUon."^ 

important lessons can be learned from Sutes that have spearheaded dramatic efforts to 
improve the quality of programs and services. (Examples include Maryland. Connecticut, and 
Mississippi.) How well have these efforts succeeded? What happens at the end of the line to the 
citizens who need help? Who has access to services: who does not? What factors contribute to 
participation, early dropout, or nonpartidpation? What elements make a difference in programs that 
are voluntary and those that are required? What is kncwn about the costs and the results (outcomes 
and impacts) of diverse efforts? Is it possible to create a comprehensive system enviskxied by the 
Nation's Qovemors "... that can respond to the needs of adults and employers. provkJe training, and 
support lifelong iearning?'^^ What are the most appropriate roles for Federal. State, and local 
wovemment? What are the rdes for public, business, volunteer, and other community organizations? 
What new anangements are needed and where can technology play a role? 



35. A comprshensive survey of Federal programs wM be completed by December 1990. by the 
Cosmos Corp.. under contract with the Department of Educatkxi. This survey and infOrmatton being 
provkied to the krteragency task force on adult literacy wM map a more complete picture of Federal 
involvement 

36. National Governors' Association. Educating America: State Strategies for Achiflvlna the 
National Eduatton Goala . Report wf the Task Force on Education (Washington. DC: 1990). 

37. ibkJ. . p. 12. 
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CONGRESSIONAL INTEREST 



Uttricy It not a ntw Istut for Congress. Provisions to ralst ths literacy of the Nation's 
chMren. cWzens. jnd workers can be found In the major education, employment and training, welfare 
refbnn. ImmlgrBtlon, and early chBdhood blls. Congressional oversight is VktHi to focus on progress 
being made. Pressures to find better ways to address the problems of famUies, limited English 
spealdng populations, young adults, and workers will grow. New legislatk)n is likely to focus on 
raising kK^entlves for learners (this approach vvas taken In weNare refomi and 
for those behind bars In our correctk>nal institutions). Congress Is also likely to look at ways to 
Increase incentives for provMera ~ including the States themselves - as well as public educatk^n. 
community, and business organizatk)ns. 

Federal expenditures for literacy and related areas are increasing; pressure wM build to make 
sura those resources are used most effectively. Congress wli want to know where improvements In 
current programs can be made, how ail community and Instltutkxial resources can be muitlpiied. and 
where Federal efforts can have the most knpact 

CONGRESSIONAL AND OTHER RELATED WORK 



Numerous national reports examine literacy and related issues from various perapecth/es. 

These reports provUe a historical perspective^ as well as new data on contributing economk: and 

social factors, including children and families in poverty.^^ school dropouts, and youth 

unemployment.^ These reports and many others from States, localities, the mflltary. the library 

38! DmM Human. iHlteraev: A Natton^ DIamma (New Yori(. NY: Cambridge Book Co.. 1967). 
ft^ n«fm«n fit .Wm Mimtar unri PavM Harman. Adult lllltflfacv In the Unltad States: A Report to 
ft ^PniHgonnriaHftn (New Yori(. NY: McQraw Hi, 1979). 

39. Business-Higher Education Forum, Thraa RaaHtiaa: Minority LIfa In tha Unltad States 
(Washington. DC: Buslneee41igher Educatkxi Forum. 1990). See also MDC, inc.. Amarica'a Shame. 
America'a Hooa; Twah/a MOIton Youth at Risk (New Yori(, NY: n.d.); and Rockefeller Foundatkxi. 
mai»ev and tha MarWatelaca; ImoroylnQ tha Utarae v of Loy^^neoma Slnola Mothara (New Yoric. NY: 

June 1989). 

40. Wlllam T. Grant Foundation Commission on Worf(. Famly and Citizenship. Tha Forgotten 
HaW; Pathwava to Succaaa for Amarica'a Youth and Young Famlles fWashlnoton. DC: November 
1968), final report fiaa nl^n Andraw Hahn at al.. DroPQUta In Amarica: Enough la Known for Action 
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community, and others are Invaluable resources. OTA wNI also be able to take advantage of major ^ 
studlee and analyses under way In the Federal agencies, including the Depa rt ment of Education (Adult 
Literacy initiative) and the Department of l^bor (Secretary's Commission on Achieving Necessary 
Skis - SCANS), and work across agencies (e.a. the Spedsi Subcommfttee on Adult Literacy under 
the Domestic Policy CouncX Task Force). 

Work completed by CRS. QAO. and CBO wli also be utiized. CRS expects to prepare an 
analysis of Federal programs (funding and services) to fblkM its recent CRS Issue Brief on llteracy.^^ 
CRS staff have already begun to work Informally with OTA to provUe useful data. Other relevant work 
at QAO covers schod dropouts, youth empk>yment/basic skis, and programs for at-risk popu^^ 

The literacy assessment wi draw extensiveiy on OTA's rscent work in educatk>nai technology 
{Power Onl New Tools for TeacMng and Learning and Unking for Learning: A New Course for 
Education), worker training (Worker Training: Competing In the New International Economy), and 
ongoing studies of adolescent health and rural ' eiecommunicatk>ns. OTA's extensive informatkxi 
about changing demographics, educational requirements, employment practices, and health and 
communtty services wNi add to infomiatton avalable from the research literature. 

PROJECT METHODOLOQY AND SCHEDULE 

The assessment wi begin In October 1990 and the first Advisory Panel Meeting wi take place 
early in 1991. The panel will consist of a distinguished group of practitlonere. researchere. 
government policymakers. Industry representatives, and other stakehoidere. Members will be 
selected to represent or have expertise In the foilowing or simlar areas: 

• Education and related services - teachera and administrBtors of adutt basic educatton, 
English as a second language, workplace skills, the mlltary. and community college 
programs; 

(Washington. DC: Institute for Educatk}nai Leadership. March 1967). 

41 Paul M. Irwin. Adult Uteracv Issues. Programs, and Options . CRS issue brief (Washington. 
DC: The Library of Congress. Congresskxiai Research Sen/ice. AprN 1990) 
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• CommunKy-batftd organizations - librarians. Iltaracy voluntaers. social wortcars. 
davalopars of famly sarvicas, directors of non-prom groups, ata; 



• Stata/loeal govarnmant - a Governor. Mayor. State Commissioner of Education, 
Director of Corractlonai Services. Director of Health and Social Services: 

• Business and induatry executives Involved In training or human resources 
daveiopmwit. corporate sponsor of literacy activities, representatlvaa of the computer, 
aoftwara. telacommunlcatlons Industries: 

• Univarsity/rasearch community - experts In cognitive science, literacy, language, and 
reading: social and cultural Issues: 

• Special population interests - groups and organtzatlons>serving Immigrant and refugee 
populations, prisoners, the homeless, etc.: and 

• Aduit learners Individuals representing diverse leaming needs and approaches to 
overcoming their literacy problems. 

OTA will convene a number of workshops during the study. The workshops will bring 
together practitioners from the field, cognitive scientists and researchers, technology developers. 
State agency personnel, and community and business leaders. Workshops wll focus on Issues such 
as English u a second language (needs, nature of language leaming. technology appik»tk)ns) and 
family literacy (Intergeneratlonal Issues, crossing Institutional boundaries). One workshop will 
examine the changing requirements for literacy and higher order thinking. 

Case studies and contractor reports will provkJe background Informatkxi for the assessment 
Issues described above. The study is projected to take 21 months, for dellve;y to TAB In June 1992. 
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29. Literacy of Young Adults 



Literacy skills of young adults, by race/ethnicity: 1985 



Prose comprehension Document literacy Quantitative literacy 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. Office of Educational Research and Improvement, contractor report. Literacy: 
Profiles ofAmericM s Young Adults, by [tvtm S. Kirscfi and Ann Jungeblut. Educational Testing Service. 

While most young adults adequately perform tasks requiring basic literacy sidlis (a score of 
200 or more), nearly one-half are unable to do well on tasks of even moderate complexity (a 
score of 300 or more), such as balancing a checkbook or using a map. 



NOTE: This figure comes from U.S. Department of Education, Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement, Youth Indicators 1988: 
Trends in the Well-Beinq of Americem Youth (Washington, DC: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, August 1988), p. 67. 



Lift of Major Fodaral ProgranM Supporting Adult Utoraey Efforts 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Adult Educttion Basic Grants to 
Adult boiiesducatlon 
EngUth as a aocond languags 
Adult apsdalsducation 
Utsrecy 

SstaiidsforCorrsctionirflnstltutfons (10 percent) 
Adult Education for the Homeless 

Utaiicy training snd basic sldls remediation for homeless adults 
Wortqjiaca Utoraey Partnsrships 

Exemplary partnerships to provide training for wori(er8 In t)a8ic 

lltonicy or English language sldls 
English Utsrscy Grants 

Programs for Individuals of limited english proficiency, includes 

support services for chid care and transportation 
National Demonstration Progrsms 

Special demonstration projects, research and evaluation in adult ed 

andiitaracy 
Even Start 

Early chldhood education and adult education in unified famtty 

centered education programs 
Migrant Education (under Even Start) 

Spedd setaside for famly-centered programs involving chHdren and 

their parents 
Educationiri Services for Indian AduKs 

Grants for tMSlc Htaracy. completion of secondary education, and 

sidN necessary to benefit from vocational training 
Famly English Uteracy Program 

Inlarganerationai literacy activities for limited English proAcent 

fiamliaa 
Student Literacy Corps 

Undsrgraduates sen/ice as volunteer literacy tutors In putilic adult 

literacy programs 
Ubrary Uteracy Program 

State iltxary coordination and training for local programs 

Funding for local programs for training, materials, promotion 
Other activities: 

Natlonal Adult Uteracy Survey 

ERIC clearinghouse on Aduft, Career and Vocationai Education 
Cemer on Adult Uteracy and Educational Quality of the WorMorce 
Nation^ clearinghouse on literacy and limited English proficiency 
FUNDING I^LS: 

FY-80 Appropriation $1 96.3 mWlon 

FY-90 Appropriation $237.3 mMlon 

FY41 Request $31 4.4 mlllon 

Source: Based on 'Major Federal Programs Supporting Adult Ueracy EFforts in the U.S. Department 
of Education,' Worldng Document, prepared by the Division of Adult Education and Uteracy. Febnjary 
'1990. 
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T«ehnologiM for Utwicy 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION: Tachnology It dwnging tviry asptct of our socitty, Including tht Itvals 
of HlMicy sMto ntidod to participttt In tht workplact tnd to oontrit)Utt tt a mtmbtr of tht tamly 
and communliy. 8omt 30 miion adulU hivt atrtoui probltma witti soma aaptct of IKtricy from 
rtading and numracy ikHls for tht mott baalc taaka. to mora advanctd skVIs for tntry Into job 
training, or knoMltdgt and akMa to oomplttt a high aohoddag^ Mortovtr, cMztnt' nttds vary 
wkMy. Thty Indudt Itaming English u a ttcond languagt a ovtrcoming Itaming dlaab^ In 
(Mitt virtMrt llttracy probltnw cron gtntrtflont, l30th adults and 

Conctmtd whh tht mounting tvidtnct of undtnitNiztd human rttourctt, Congrtts has 
txpandtd tflbrta to support llttracy instruction, utiizing tht infrastnjcturt of adult tiatic tducation 
programs In schools, community coNtgsa, community-bastd organlzationa. voluntttr atrvictt, and 
llbraritt. Using thttt streets diffsranlly could OMttt ntw opportunitits. Evidtnct of sfMvt and 
innovatlvt ust of computtr-kMSsd ttchnologitt In classrooms and industry shows that thtst 
ttchndogltt can bt powtrful tools for Itaming In Itttracy programs. Tht capabiiltltt of computtr 
ttchnology- graphic, audio, vidto, and Infbnnation handling makt It possltilt to offtr ntw paths for 
Itaming. At tht stmt timt. tht growing infrastructure of ttltcommunications nttwort(s providts 
alttmatlvt ways to bring Instruction to Itarners who art at homt. in tht community, or in the 
wori(piact. With advancing ttchnology. global compttitlon. and increastd dtmands for literacy. 
Congrtss wM bt undtr prtssurt to ensure that resources sre being well used to raise the literacy level 
of the Nation. 

Building on its prior wori( in education and training. OTA wfll undertai(e a comprehensive 
assessmera of literacy and the technologits to improve It OTA wMttomnint how technology can of^ . 
new rasourctt and crtatt ntw opportunltits to reach leamere and improve productivity of learning. 
OTA wM identify ways to incrsast Isaming access In existing programs and in new ways, overcoming 
economic, sodai, Institutional, and tschnologicai barriera. 

CONGRESSIONAL INTEREST: Several recently tnacttd laws, as well as House and Senate bflls in 
conferanct. txpand llttracy services through a variety of Institutions. Improving the literacy M\s of all 
Americans is one of the six national goals agreed to at tht Education Summit. 

REQUESTER: Houst Committee on Education and Ljbor (Hawkins. Ford. Goodling. Sawyer); 
Senate Committee on Labor'and Human Resources (Kennedy. Hatch) 

CONGRESSIONAL AND OTHER WORK: CRS has prepared issues briefs on adult literacy and 
related issues. OTA's work on educattonal technology, worker training, adolescent health, and rural 
telecommunteatkxis and economic development wll provide useful background information. 

SCHEDULE: This asstssnfMnt wHI btgin in Octobtr 1990; delivery to TAB by June 1992. 

OTA CONTACT: Unda Roberts. Science. Educatkxi, and Transportation Program. 228-6938. 
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July 10, 1990 



John H. Gibbons 
Diractor 

Office of Technology Assessment 
600 Pennsylvania Avenue, S.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20510-8025 

Dear Mr. Gibbons: 

America is faced with a crisis in literacy. The 
Congress, and in particular the Committee on Education and 
Labor, has joined with the President and the Nation's 
governors in a goal for the year 2000 that calls for every 
adult American to be literate, and to possess the knowledge 
and skills necessary to cowpete in a global economy and 
exercise the rights and responsibilities of citizenship. 

Currently, concern about American literacy is 
extremely high, as the evidence continues to mount of 
wasted lives and underutilized resources. An estimated 30 
million adults have serious problems with some aspect of 
literacy. Literacy problems are closely associated with 
poverty, and often more than one generation suffers. More 
than 75 percent of the population in our prisons, jails and 
juvenile facilities is functionally illiterate. Clearly,, 
the time has come to make a real commitment to reversing 
the trend lines. Congress has begun to address these 
problems . through a series of bills, including the Adult 
Literacy and Employability Act of 1990. 

The contribution that can be made to solving this 
problem through the use of techno] ogy is frequently 
overlooked. The Committee wants to ensure that all 
resources are brought to bear, and believes that the 
ability of technology to reach new audiences, cross 
institutional and geographic boundaries, and multiply 
existing opportunities might prove crucial in reaching our 
year 2000 goal. Accordingly, the Committee asks that the 
Office of Technology Assessment undertake a study examining 
the opportunities and barriers to the use of technology to 
improve literacy in America. 
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This study should build upon the basic asssssments 
of tttchnology in education prepared for the Committee, 
Power Oni and Linking for Learning. These reports provide 
important insights into the use of technology for learning 
in the school environment, and have been most helpful to 
the Committee in its deliberations. 

There are several aspects the Committee wishes OTA 
to explore. These include: 

* How can technology be enlisted to reach a wide 
variety of learners, including families, adults, and 
children outside the conventional schoolroom? - How 
can community institutions, groups and organizations 
contribute to such an effort? 

* How can technology build upon existing services 
to serve a larger population? What types of 
programs or software need to be developed to serve 
special groups? How can the marketplace help in 
this effort? 

* Considering the existing distribution of 
technology, how can programs be devised that will 
not favor only those already rich in technology? 
How can the Congress ensure that new efforts will 
not simply exacerbate the disparities in learning 
that already exist in the society? 

* How can Congress ensure that America's 
illiterates have an increased awareness of and have 
equal access to the technology addressed in this 
study? 

* How can the resources of the formal education 
system be made more available to all citizens 
without reducing their utility to schools? What 
social, legal, and technical problems exist that 
prevent expanded use of school equipment and space? 

* How can telecommunications technology that now 
provides information over geographic boundaries be 
used to offer literacy services? Does distance 
matter? Can technology that now provides other 
types of data and services also offer resources for 
learning? 

* What is the appropriate role for workiorce 
literacy programs, and which Department within the 
Executive Branch should administer such programs? 

* What role can the Federal Government play that 
moves America toward its literacy goals while 



r«8p«cting State and local parogativas in aducation? 
What nodals and historical axpariance in meeting 
national needs can guide our thinking?, 

* How can the revolution that has occurred in 
information technology be harnessed to create a 
revolution in literacy for Americans? 

This committee seeks the type of analysis and 
foresight that the Office of Technology Assessment embodies 
in answering these questions. Surely no task at hand is 
more critical than making Americans ready and able to work, 
learn and vote effectively, we look forward to the outcome 
of this study. 
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COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND 
HUMAN RESOURCES 

WASHINGTON. DC 20810-6300 



September 14, 1990 



Dr. John H. Gibbons, Directoi 
Office of Technology Assessment 
United States Congress 
Washington, D. C. 20510 



Dear Jackx 

This is to request that OTA undertake a comprehensive 
assessment of the ways in which technology can be utilized to 
promote increased literacy. We have been very favorably 
impressed with OTA's recent reports on technology and education - 
- Power On and Linking for Leamina and believe it is 
important to build on that base of experience and extend OTA's 
expertise into related high priority areas. 

As the nation continues its evolution into an information- 
based, technological society, few challenges rate as high a 
national priority as that of extending and upgrading public 
literacy. One hundred years ago, literacy was defined as the 
ability to sign one's name; fifty years ago it meant having the 
equivalent of a fourth grade education. But to be literate — or 
functiDnal — in the technological civilization of the twenty- 
first century, will require a much higher level of communication, 
calculation, and computer skills. And at present, it has been 
estimated that about thirty million Americans have serious 
problems with some facets of literacy. 

To enable all Americans to be literate by the Year 2000 — 
or even soon thereafter — we must make optimum use of all the 
technological aids at our disposal. In its earlier reports, OTA 
has demonstrated the impressive potential of technologies for 
learning. With that background in mind, we believe it would now 
be highly useful to assess the ways in which technologies could 
specifically aid in expanding and upgrading literacy among all 
Americans, both within school systems and through other family- 
oriented, community programs. 

Accordingly, we request that OTA undertake a comprehensive 
assessment of technologies for literacy, including consideration 
of the changing definition of literacy, present patterns of 
literacy, future requirements for literacy, specific 
technological systems that can aid in imparting particular 
aspects of literacy, along with their respective costs and 
benefits, and the problems and opportunities involved in 
implementing the various policy options that have been 
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identified. Throughout the assessment, we urge that OTA place 
special emphasis on ensuring access for all Americans to the 
technological aids under consideration. We look forward to 
discussing this with you and the other TAB Members at the next 
Board meeting. 

with best personal wishes. 




TECHNOLOGIES FOR LITERACY 



BACKGROUND: LITERACY AS A NATIONAL GOAL 



The goal of a fuliy literate citizenry is as old as the Nation itself, seen by our founding fathers 
as essential for the survival and growth of a democracy. The American system of public education 
was created to help meet this goal, in the 20th century, there was a great expansion of the 
population's literacy skMIs, reflected in years of school completed and increased circulation of print 
matter.^ And by the literacy standards of 100 or even 50 years ago. almost ail (95 percent) of 
America's young adults are literate today.^ But the demands for literacy are much higher now. and 
our many citizens with marginal reading, quantitative, and related skills face substantial hardships. 
Even though tremendous progress has been made, it is not enough. 

Today's literacy problem has serious social and economic implications, in a survey of 
disadvantaged 19 to 23 year olds, 68 percent of those arrested. 85 percent of unwed mothers. 79 
percent of welfare dependents. 85 percent of school dropouts, and 72 percent of the unemployed had 
low basic sl(iils.3 Many experts believe that literacy is increasingly an intergenerational problem, 
passed down through families.^ There is also mounting evidence that . . literacy problems are 
closely associated with poverty and pose a major threat to the economic well-being of the United 

T. Cari F. Kaesde. The History of Uteracy and the History of Raadflfa " Rflview of Research In 
Education , vol. 12. Edmund W. Gordon (ed.) (Washington. DC: American Educational Research 
Association. 1985). 

2. The abllty to sign one's name was the standard of literacy 1 00 years ago; some 50 years ago. 
having the equivalent of a fourth grade education became the standard. See in^n S. Kirsch and Ann 
Jungeblut. Utaracv- Proflka of Amerifta'« Youna Adults (Princeton, NJ: National Assessment of 
Educational Progress. Educational Testing Service. 1986). 

3. Gordon Beriln and Andrew Sum. Toward More P wfect Union: Basic Sl<ils. Poor Families, and 
our Economic Future (New York. NY: Ford Foundatkxi. 1968) as cited in Anthony Camevale et al., 
Wf ritniaca Basics: The Skllin Emnlovara Want (Alexandria. VA: American Society for Training and 
Development, n.d.). p. 6. 

4. Thomas G. Stlcht and Barbara A. McDonald. Makino the Nation Smarter: The 
Interoeneratlonal Transfer of Cognitive Abilltv (San Diego. OA: Applied Behavioral and Cognitive 
Sciences. Inc.. January 1989). 



StatM."* And the personal costs, in wasted lives and missed opportunities, are equally compelllng. 

Changes in technology and society have raised the requirements for literacy in the workplace. 
In the home, and in the community. The changes we see today are likely to become even more 
pronounced In the future. 



Over the nBA two or three decades, economic, social, and polltteai life will be 
profoundly shaped by new technologies of production and communkatkxi. To utilize 
theee new technok)glee fully and In ways that enhance rather than threaten polltk»l 
democracy, we wll require a populatk>n that Is literate In the deepest sense of the 
word, a population able to modify and adapt to the technology as needed, a 
population able to understand and thereby malntaki appropriate control over a 
complsK economic stmcture. Our population must be able to learn 'on the Job' as 
conditions change, to reepond productively to new opportunities and challenges, and 
to deal wtth complaxltiee that require thinking and reasoning powers far beyond the 
routinlzed sklle of tradWohal "basic educatioa*^ 



Making America smarter has become the rallying cry of policymakers at all levels. At the 1990 
Educatk)n Summit, the PreskJent and the Governors articulated a natkxtal goal for literacy, building on 
the requirements for a new set of basics: 



By the year 2000, every adult American will be literate and will possess the knowledge 
and skills necessary to compete In a global economy and exercise the rights and 
responsibNIties of citizenship.^ 



The PreskJent and the Governors have recognized that meeting this goal will require coordinated 
efforts from all segments of society and at all levels of governance. 

Congress has already taken a number of steps. Legislatk>n has expanded Federal assistance 
for traditional adult education programs and newer community-based programs.^ Congress has 
emphasized literacy In existing programs for job training, welfare reform, assistance for the homeless. 



5. H.R. 5115, Equity and Excellence in Education Act of 1990, TMe V - Family Literacy and 
Lifelong Learning, Sec. 502. 

6. Lauren B. Resnlck, testimony before the Joint Economic Committee, Subcommittee on 
Education and Heahh, Oct 5, 1987. 

7. National Governors' Association. National Edi| fflitKm Qflfllff (Washington, DC: Feb. 25, 1990). 

8. The Adult Education Act (AEA) sen/es 3.5 millton people annually. The AEA was amended 
and extended through fiscal year 1993 by Public Law 100-297, the Augustus F. Hawkins-Robert T. 
Stafford Elementary and Secondary School improvement Amendments of 1 988. 



assistant for rafugMS and amnesty populations, Ittxary itrvicM, aducation for tha disadvantaged, 
dropout prevention, and pre-school Head Start programa.^ Most recently, the House and Senate 
passed legisiatkxi to expand programe ainfiad at (My ileracy a^ 

Theee recent initiatives in Congress and other actlona at the State and local level signal a 
commitment to dealing with the problem and reversing the trends for the future. Yet there Is concern 
that these efforts wM not be enough. Recognizing the need to look at the complicated and interrelated 
issuee surrounding literacy, the House Committee on Education and Ijibor and the Senate Conr.mittee 
on Lutof and Human Resources have ukod OTA to undertake a comprehensive assessment of 
literacy in America 

Speciffoally. the assessment wtt examine how techndoigy can offer new resources and create 
new opportunities to reach learners and improve productivity of learning. OTA will kJentify ways to 
Increase learning access in existing programs and in new ways, overconing economic, social, 
InstitutkMial. and technologk^al barriers. 

in assessing new roles for technology, the study wll analyze the changing requirements for 
skiis and knowledge, in this effort OTA will incorporate existing data and Information about what 
people know, how they learn, and what they need to know in the workplace, the home, and the 
community. 

The assessment wfli look at the current base of adult educatkxi and family literacy services in 
schools, community colleges, community-based organizations, volunteer networks, libraries, and 
business. OTA wll examine how these programs work, who is being reached, and what opportunities 
can be created by new instltutfonai anangements and emerging technology. 

V 

9! See the Omnibus Trade and Competitiveness Act of 1968. Publte Law 100-418; the Family 
Support Act of 1988. Public Law 100-484; the Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assistance 
Amendments Act of 1968. Pubk: Law 100-628; the immlgratkxi Refonn and Control Act of 1966. Sec. 
204, Public Law 9»«)3; the Library Servlcee and Constnjctton Act. Publk: Law 96-480; the Head Start 
Act, Public Law 90-425; and the Augustus F. HawMns-Robert T. Stafford Bementary and Secondary 
improver.ient Amendments of 1968. Public Law 100-297. 

10. SeeTMe V - Famly Literacy and Lifelong Leemlng. cited as 'Literacy for All Amerk:ans Act of 
1990, H.R. 51 15 - Equity and Excellence ki Educatfon Act of 1990. in the bW. the tenn J]tflfU2y means 
"... the attainntent of a level of proficiency in basic sMHs that is suffk:ent to allow each indivkluai to 
meet IndlvUual goals for proftolency to meet social and econonf)ic demands for proffoiency/ Thetemi 
twnlB PHIiff means 'reading in the English language; writing In the English language; speaking in the 
English language; mathenr>atk»; and problem solving.' 
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ASSESSMENT ISSUES AND TASKS 



RolM tar Ttehnotogy 

IkntwcomputerawtnttrnfuturB, butltmdnoldmthtYcoutdbemyfutun, 
PlavtnfltoWIn student and 37 yaar-old mother of two 

Computer and telecommunications technologies are becoming important resources for 
education and training - tools for learning, vehicles to accees Information, and means to reach out to 
new learners. Improvements In technology have vastly increased capabilities and rellabflity, and 
lowered cost Today's computer software offers mudi more than text: graphics, audio, and motion 
combine with text in powerful ways; multimedia connects all this with video and multiple networlcs of 
data and information.^^ Advances in telecommunications have broadened applications for learning at 
a distance. Whereas eariy efforts with instnjctional radio and television broadcasts were 'one-way," 
today's efforts not only reach out to learners, but bring them into the ieomlng group, with two-way. 
interactive capabllties.^' 

There are other reasons for growing interest in technology. Comptjter-based instnjction can 
be selfiMced, hlgNy individualized, and fit the learner's time schedule. More importantly, there Is 
evidence that this fonn of instaiction L ; jighly efficient - that adult learners cover material faster than 
using traditional methods of Instruction.^^ With computers, teachers have greater HexibHity - they 
can work with more students or sperxJ more time with individuals. In a number of military and industry 
applications, instruction using computers, interactive video, and telecommunications are hlgNy cost- 
effective. 

TT U.S. Congress, Office of Technology Assessment, Power Onl N«w Toois for Teaching and 
Learning, OTA-SET 379 (Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, September 1988). 

12. U.S. Congress, Office of Technology Assessment, Unking for Learning: A New Course for 
Education, OTA-SET 430 (Washington DC: U.S. Qovemment Printing Office, November 1989). 

13. Dexter netcher and Jesse Orianslcy, 'Cost Effectiveness of CBI In Defense Training,' paper 
presented to the American Educational Research Association, 1986. See also Arnold H. Packer. 
Rfltonling the American Woricforce: The Role of TechnQloav In Improving Adult LIteracv During the 
iS8QS (Southpoft, CT: Southport Institute for Policy Analysis, December 1988). 
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Intaractlvt telecommunications applicationt offer a significant new dimension to services for 
famlies. young adults, and adults In the community. The rapidly expanding satellite, cable, telephone, 
and flt)er netvvorfcs for putilic and higher education businsss and industry consd^ 

Yet. applications of technology in our schooia. the mlitary. and the \Mort(piace f^ outpace 
applicationa in literacy efforts. There are some notable eKcepdons. 

• In a rtofafront In HM<am.th« Ptavlna to Win project offers access to computers^ informal 
computer education classes, and the computer as a learning tool for adult baglnning reading. 
The program began 7 years ago with a handful of donated computers: today more than 500 
neighborhood residenU use the fadlty each weelc^^ Woridng with other community-based 
organizations, prisons, hospitals, and libraries to use computers in their literacy efforts, 
Playing to Win developed new approaches for woridng with adult beginning readers. The 
Playing to Win materials challenge the assumption that adults have to read on a third or fourth 
grade level to be able to use computers and productivity tools such as word processing, 
database management tools, or grsphics toois.^^ 

• Another approach, also using computer Instruction, is used at the Rloitan Lflarning 
Center in Baltimore. Each day, welfare mothers spend at least an hour :n the computer lab. 
with a goal of raising their reading sklls. Each person wori(s at her own pace, on her own 
level In a commercially developed, 'integrated learning system" that monitors the progress of 
each student and signals any problems. Along with help In reading, students are also seeidng 
instruction In keyboarding and word processing sldlls.^' At another Baltimore location, a 
center operating with Head Start funding Is experimenting with computer applications to help 
young chldren leam; computers that are used with chldren can, with appropriate software, 
provide Instnjction for their parents.^^ 

14! Antonia Stone, executive director. Playing to */Vin, persona! communication, August 1990. 

15. The development of these applications were funded by a 3-year grant from the NYNEX 
Foundation. See Antonia Stone, Kevstrolces to UtTscv. Using the Computer as a Tod for Adult 
paqinninq Readers (Chicago, IL National Textbooi(, 1990). 

16. OTA site visit, Aug. 9, 1990. 
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• FordscadM, manydtlzentinKantuckyhidnoacctMtoadultaducationh 

rural communitlet; that it no long«r th« case thanks to Tha Kantuckv Nrtwork (KET). KET 
broadcasts to ths homa thraa saparata sarlas. Xsam to Raad,' 'Anothar Paga." and 'QED ON 
TV,' as wall aa a schadula of fully accradltad undargraduata and graduata talacoursaa. KET 
also offers 5 half-hour teievision programs. "Teach an Adult to Read.' on Introductory training 
for volunteer tutors interested in working with adults. Since 1985, 9,542 students have 
enrolled in the QED ON TV series, paying a $15 fee to receive worfctxx)ks, newsletters, and 
access to trained tutors via a toll-free telephone ib)e.^* 

• One-quarter of Maine's adults are functkxially Mlterate; one-third have not earned a GEO 
or high school diploma, and the State ranks last in adults participating in higher education.^' 
To address these pressing needs, the Community College of Maina/TelflcQmmunicatjQna 
.blltttfid; was developed. In building the network. Maine also created the equivalent of a 
community college system across the State, in Its first year of operatkxi. Maine citizens were 
able to access courses from 36 different locatlona ail across the State. As Governor John 
McKeman noted. "Rather than accept the Uea that higher educatkxi Is inaccessible because 
of the huge geography of our state, we have found a way to make that geography 
Irrelevant "20 

• Telecommunications technology Is also used to bring education to students at a 
resUential correctkxial facility in DanvHie, Pennsylvania.^^ A unk|ue aspect of this effort is the 



17. Ken Mller, IBM Corp., personal communk»tion, Aug. 10, 1990. 

18. Sandy Welch, deputy executive director. The Kentucy Network, personal communication. 
May 29, 1990. 

19. SeeOffteeofTechnologyAasesament, op. cIL. footnote 12, p. 116. 

20. The Community College of Maine, Annual Report; Year One 1989-1990 (Augusta, ME: 
University of Maine. June 1990), p. 4. 

21. Bruce 0. Barker, "Distance teaming Case Studies," OTA contractor report, section on the 
Pennsylvania Teieteaching Project, 1969. 
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^ cooperation between the local school district and the taclky. Students at Danville take a 

calculus course with peers - their teacher and the studems are linked via computer and 
telephone, using an audtographkn system. In other correclk)nai fadldee, k)cated .3.000 miee 
away, Inmates learn English, baste math, and how to read with computers with programs 
supported by the Los Angeiee County SherWs Department^ 

What can be learned from these and other examples of institutk)n8 using technology well? 
Under what conditions is the use of technology most effective? Most appropriate? In learning 
English? In learning to read or do math? Going beyond bask: skills? What type of social and 
instltiitkNial anangements lead to success in learning? 

Access to and use of technology resources is very limited. One reason is that the initial 
investments in haidware and software - or the costs of buMIng a distance learning network - can be 
quite high, partteulariy for programs that operate on a shoestririg budget. How can programs tap into 
available technology (use of schools' computers after hours, for example), or share costs among 
several programs rwi agencies? What role can the Federal Government, States, localities, and the 
private sector play in expanding resources? In bringing resources to the community and home? 

Another reason for limited use of technology Is uncertainty over appllcatk>n8. Teaching a 
person to read appears to be much n^ore effective via computer-assisted instnjctkxi (CAI) than over a 
distance learning network using one-v»«y vWeo and two-way audto. On the other hand. CAI may work 
well in teaching English as a second language to some studento. In programs using technology, 
which applications work well? Which don't? What other factors affect outcomes? How can 
understanding of the learning process and learning needs shape future efforts? 

Effective use of computer and telecommunications technology also requires appropriate 
software and programming. Is the marketplace producing the kind of resources that programs and 
IndlvMuals need? If the system for provkJIng educatton, tralnkig, and retraining is higNy fragmented 
(even more fragmented that the school marketplace), is there a role for government reducing the 

22. John Fleischman, Administrator of Media Services, Hacienda 1^ Puente Unified School 
District Sept. 4, 1990. 
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barriers to davelopmerrt? 

A tNrd rMson for the slow adofitlon of techr)o(ogy relates to how proorams are funded and 
opersted. To address the immediate needs of legalized aliene, Congress has appropriated funding for 
educational services. Yet in administering theee programs, both Federal and State agencies have 
dlecouraged investment in technology - arguing that the program is of limited duration (3 years). But 
e lack of tsachers - even a shortage of classrooms - might be alleviated if communities and providers 
were encouraged to use computer and telecommunications technology applications In providing 
some of the instructional services. What other banlersssdst? 

Understanding Literacy 

Where can technology make the most difference? To answer that questk>n. we need to have 
a better understanding of the problem. The lack of consensus on definltbns of illiteracy and literacy, 
as well as the varying methods for assessment, accounts for the wkle varlatton In estimates of how 
many people need help. Three studies are llustratlve: 

• in 1975. the Adult Performance Level study sampled 7.500 people on a 300-ltem 
questkxinaire. Using the 1970 census data, researchers estimated that some 23 nM\on adults 
were functk)nally Incompetent and 39 miilk>n marginally competent.^ 

• In 1979. the U.S. Census Bureau measured the Mliteracy rate in a survey of ancestry and 
language. Ail persons 14 years and over who had less than a sixth grade educatk^n were 
counted as Uiiterate if they reported they were (a) unable to read and write English at all. or (b) 
unable to read and write a language other than English which they also spoke at home. 
Based on a sample of fewer than 2.500 househok^s. the Census Bureau estimated that 0.6 
percent of the populatkxi (about 1 .0 mllion people) were unable to read and write.^ 

23^ Adult Performance Level Project. Final Report: The Adult Pa rformance Level Study 
(Washington. DC: U.S. Offk^e of Educatk)n, 1977). 

24. Paul M. Irwin. Adult Uteracv Issues. Programs, and Options (Washington DC: Congressional 
Research Service, April 1 990), p. 2. 
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• In 1962. th« Oepartmtnt of Education again uiad data from ttm Cansut Buraau's 1962 
English Language Profidancy 6ufvay, a national aampla of 3.400 adults who rasponded to 26 
writtan quastions maasuring their comprehenalon of English. Those answering 20 or more 
questions correctly were identified as literate; fewer than 20 were Identified as lllltefate. Based 
on this data, the Department of Education estimated that some 17 to 21 mllion persons, 20 
yeara old and over were IHterate.^ 

The most recent study, the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) survey of 
the literacy sidls of young adults. bmk9 new ground. The sample was representative of some 21 
mHlion young adults, ages 21 to 25, residing in households. The definition of literacy adopted for the 
assessntent was . . using printed and written infonrwtion to function In society, to achieve one's 
goals, and to develop one's iaiowiedge and potential."^ This 1965 assessment examined a range of 
literacy tasks from the most rudimentary to the more difficuit and challenging. For the first time, 
infonnation about three distinct and Important aspects of literacy was obtained in a^ of 'real world' 
tasl(s: 

1. Prose literacy: the lowwledge and sidlls needed to understand and use Information from 
texts that include editorials, news stories, poems, and the WkB', 

2. Document literacy: the l(nowledge and sidlls required to locate and use Information 
contained In job applications or payroll fonns, bus schedules, maps, tables. Indexes, and so 
forth; and, 

3. Quantitative literacy: the l(nowledge and sidlls needed to apply arithmetic operations, 
either alone or sequentially, that are embedded in printed materials, such as in balancing a 
che6l(booi(, figuring out a tip, completing an order form, or determining the amount of interest 
from a loan advertisement^ 

In contrast with previous surveys, this study made dear that Niiteracy (not being able to read, 
write, or do the most basic arithmetic) is not a major problem for young adults. The majority of 21 to 
25 year olds can use printed information to accomplish many tasi(S that are either routine or 
25l ibid., p. 3. 
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uncomplicatad. But beyond these basic tasks, a high proportion of young adults have difficulty 
performing tasks of even moderate complexity.^ Serkxjs differences in performance by race and 
ethn'xsity also exist (see figure literacy of Young Adults.") 

The 1985 National assessment of adult literacy was a survey of 21 to 25 year olds In 
househokis. As a resuft the survey missed entirely thoee in correctk)nal in8tltutk>ns and those in the 
miliary. A new 4-year, expanded assessment, to be completed In 1904, wNI provUe greater precision 
of data. A Department of Labor assessiT>ent of workplace literacy currently under way will add more 
informatkxi. Other research conducted at the State and tocal level shoukJ also be useful.^ 

OTA wll Uentify other ways to assess wturt people know, what skUs and motlvattons they 
bring to different contexts, and how they learn In a variety of settings. Research from the fields of 
reading, writing, English as a second language, mathematics, special educatbn, and higher order 
thinking skills nray clarify the problems and opportunities faced by learners. 

Much can be learned from research on the demand skle of the Issue. OTA will look at studies 
that klentify the needs from a variety of perspectives - what skflls parents need to help their chiklren. 
and what knowledge and skHls are valued In the famKy and In cultural groups. OTA's assessment of 
workplace training summarizes the new demands from industry, and will be the essence of any 
sections on workplace needs.*^ 

The Infrattrudure of Services 

Federal dollars underlie the growing networt( of literacy efforts for adults and families. Adult 
Basic Education (ABE) bask: grants support programs that reach approximately 3.5 million adults 

26! KIrsch and Jungeblut, op. cH, footnote 2, p. 3. 

27. ibU., p. 4. 

28. Ibkl., p. 6. 

29. In New York City, the Literacy Assistance Center maintains an extensive database on clients 
and services In the city. The Center sponsors research on adult literacy educatkxi in areas of student 
characterletk», needs, interests, program materials, methods, and outcomes, teacher competencies 
and training, and other Issues. Angela Covert, director, Literacy Assistance Center, personal 
communlcatk>n, July 31, 1990. 

30. U.S. Congress, Office of Technology Assessment, Worker Training: Competing In the New 
Interrmtionei Economy, OTA-iTE-4S7 (Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Offk:e, September 
1990). 
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through a variety of services coordinated by each State. Public school systems, community colieges, 
community-based organizations, libraries, volunteer groups, business, labor organizations, and 
correctloniri institutions comprise the ABE infrastnjcture. Most recently, the ABE program has added 
new programs that target families (parents and their chHdren) and those with limited IcngliGh 
proficiency: other programs outside ABE have also been developed and are expanding (see table 1. 
"Department of Education: Programs That Support Adult Uteracy^.^^ 

The expansion of servicee to address the itteracy problem goes well beyond the Department 
of Education. One of the laigest Federal efforts - JOBS (Job Opportunities and Basic SIdlls Training) 

is aimed at providing literacy and basic sl(lis training for AFDC recipient m^ 
welfare dependency. These are primariiy never-manied mothers who did not complete high school 
and who had their first chid at a young age. JOBS includes vocational training and vw)rt< experiences 
to help secure employment. Child care and other supportive services are also covered.^ Other 
efforts include services for 'ellglble legalized aliens' through State Legalization Impact Assistance 
Grants (SUAQ) and new Initiatives in the Head Start Program aimed at Intergenerational literacy.^ 
Programs in the Department of Labor, particulariy those under the Job Training Partnership Act, have 
components that deal with literacy, basic skUls, and English for non-English $peal(er8.^ 

Recent legislative action and executive branch Initiatives account for the proliferation of 
programs - as many as 80 different programs administered by 1 1 separate Federal agencies. What is 



zT. See Joan Seamon, Director, Division of Adult Education and Uteracy, U.S. Department of 
Education, "Major Federal Programs Supporting Adult Literacy Efforts In the U.S. Department of 
Education," working document, February 1990. 

32. The JOBS program was created by the Famly Support Act, Public Law 1 00-485. 

33. See U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Famly Support Administration, 'Major 
Federal ActlvMee and Programs Supporting Adult Literacy Efforts in the U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services,'wortdngdocument, April 1990. 

34. A portion of funds for Training Services for Disadvantaged Youth and Adults; Summer Youth 
Employment: Employment and Training Assistance for Dislocated Workers; Research, Evaluatk}n. 
Plot and Demonetralton; Job Corpe; Special Programe for Migrant and Seasonal Farniworicers; Indian 
and Native American Programs: and the Senfor Community Seivtee Emptoyment Program support 
adult literacy efforts. For example, an eetknated 8 percent of thoee enroMed In Training Servtees for 
DIsadvantaoed Youth and AduKs received baste skis training; some 12 percent ($11 mllksn) of the 
total for reeearch. evaluatkxi, plot, and demonstratton for 1969 and 1990 was spent on projects in the 
areas of basic skills and literacy. See U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Training 
Admlnlstratton, "Major Federal Programs Supporting Adult Uteracy Efforts In the U.S. Department of 
Labor." wortdng document, March 1990. 
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the full picture and how well do Federal programs meet rational needs?^ What needs should have 
highest priority? How can programs t)et>etter coordinated? 

Along with expanding Federal programs has come Increased Investment at the State and 
local level. Here decisions about allocation of resources (Federal and other), coordination of sen/lces. 
and implementathn of programs play out. Recognizing the importance of leadership at the State 
levsi. the Governors have laid out contprehensive and (iar-reaching strategies to achieve national goals 
for literacy. The Qovemors' Task Force on Education argues that the current system to educate, train, 
and retrain adults and out-of-school youth Is '. . . hIgNy fragntented and reaches only 5 percent of the 
eligible populaUon."^ 

important lessons can be learned from Sutes that have spearheaded dramatic efforts to 
improve the quality of programs and services. (Examples include Maryland. Connecticut, and 
Mississippi.) How well have these efforts succeeded? What happens at the end of the line to the 
citizens who need help? Who has access to services: who does not? What factors contribute to 
participation, early dropout, or nonpartidpation? What elements make a difference in programs that 
are voluntary and those that are required? What is kncwn about the costs and the results (outcomes 
and impacts) of diverse efforts? Is it possible to create a comprehensive system enviskxied by the 
Nation's Qovemors "... that can respond to the needs of adults and employers. provkJe training, and 
support lifelong iearning?'^^ What are the most appropriate roles for Federal. State, and local 
wovemment? What are the rdes for public, business, volunteer, and other community organizations? 
What new anangements are needed and where can technology play a role? 



35. A comprshensive survey of Federal programs wM be completed by December 1990. by the 
Cosmos Corp.. under contract with the Department of Educatkxi. This survey and infOrmatton being 
provkied to the krteragency task force on adult literacy wM map a more complete picture of Federal 
involvement 

36. National Governors' Association. Educating America: State Strategies for Achiflvlna the 
National Eduatton Goala . Report wf the Task Force on Education (Washington. DC: 1990). 

37. ibkJ. . p. 12. 
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CONGRESSIONAL INTEREST 



Uttricy It not a ntw Istut for Congress. Provisions to ralst ths literacy of the Nation's 
chMren. cWzens. jnd workers can be found In the major education, employment and training, welfare 
refbnn. ImmlgrBtlon, and early chBdhood blls. Congressional oversight is VktHi to focus on progress 
being made. Pressures to find better ways to address the problems of famUies, limited English 
spealdng populations, young adults, and workers will grow. New legislatk)n is likely to focus on 
raising kK^entlves for learners (this approach vvas taken In weNare refomi and 
for those behind bars In our correctk>nal institutions). Congress Is also likely to look at ways to 
Increase incentives for provMera ~ including the States themselves - as well as public educatk^n. 
community, and business organizatk)ns. 

Federal expenditures for literacy and related areas are increasing; pressure wM build to make 
sura those resources are used most effectively. Congress wli want to know where improvements In 
current programs can be made, how ail community and Instltutkxial resources can be muitlpiied. and 
where Federal efforts can have the most knpact 

CONGRESSIONAL AND OTHER RELATED WORK 



Numerous national reports examine literacy and related issues from various perapecth/es. 

These reports provUe a historical perspective^ as well as new data on contributing economk: and 

social factors, including children and families in poverty.^^ school dropouts, and youth 

unemployment.^ These reports and many others from States, localities, the mflltary. the library 

38! DmM Human. iHlteraev: A Natton^ DIamma (New Yori(. NY: Cambridge Book Co.. 1967). 
ft^ n«fm«n fit .Wm Mimtar unri PavM Harman. Adult lllltflfacv In the Unltad States: A Report to 
ft ^PniHgonnriaHftn (New Yori(. NY: McQraw Hi, 1979). 

39. Business-Higher Education Forum, Thraa RaaHtiaa: Minority LIfa In tha Unltad States 
(Washington. DC: Buslneee41igher Educatkxi Forum. 1990). See also MDC, inc.. Amarica'a Shame. 
America'a Hooa; Twah/a MOIton Youth at Risk (New Yori(, NY: n.d.); and Rockefeller Foundatkxi. 
mai»ev and tha MarWatelaca; ImoroylnQ tha Utarae v of Loy^^neoma Slnola Mothara (New Yoric. NY: 

June 1989). 

40. Wlllam T. Grant Foundation Commission on Worf(. Famly and Citizenship. Tha Forgotten 
HaW; Pathwava to Succaaa for Amarica'a Youth and Young Famlles fWashlnoton. DC: November 
1968), final report fiaa nl^n Andraw Hahn at al.. DroPQUta In Amarica: Enough la Known for Action 
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community, and others are Invaluable resources. OTA wNI also be able to take advantage of major ^ 
studlee and analyses under way In the Federal agencies, including the Depa rt ment of Education (Adult 
Literacy initiative) and the Department of l^bor (Secretary's Commission on Achieving Necessary 
Skis - SCANS), and work across agencies (e.a. the Spedsi Subcommfttee on Adult Literacy under 
the Domestic Policy CouncX Task Force). 

Work completed by CRS. QAO. and CBO wli also be utiized. CRS expects to prepare an 
analysis of Federal programs (funding and services) to fblkM its recent CRS Issue Brief on llteracy.^^ 
CRS staff have already begun to work Informally with OTA to provUe useful data. Other relevant work 
at QAO covers schod dropouts, youth empk>yment/basic skis, and programs for at-risk popu^^ 

The literacy assessment wi draw extensiveiy on OTA's rscent work in educatk>nai technology 
{Power Onl New Tools for TeacMng and Learning and Unking for Learning: A New Course for 
Education), worker training (Worker Training: Competing In the New International Economy), and 
ongoing studies of adolescent health and rural ' eiecommunicatk>ns. OTA's extensive informatkxi 
about changing demographics, educational requirements, employment practices, and health and 
communtty services wNi add to infomiatton avalable from the research literature. 

PROJECT METHODOLOQY AND SCHEDULE 

The assessment wi begin In October 1990 and the first Advisory Panel Meeting wi take place 
early in 1991. The panel will consist of a distinguished group of practitlonere. researchere. 
government policymakers. Industry representatives, and other stakehoidere. Members will be 
selected to represent or have expertise In the foilowing or simlar areas: 

• Education and related services - teachera and administrBtors of adutt basic educatton, 
English as a second language, workplace skills, the mlltary. and community college 
programs; 

(Washington. DC: Institute for Educatk}nai Leadership. March 1967). 

41 Paul M. Irwin. Adult Uteracv Issues. Programs, and Options . CRS issue brief (Washington. 
DC: The Library of Congress. Congresskxiai Research Sen/ice. AprN 1990) 
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• CommunKy-batftd organizations - librarians. Iltaracy voluntaers. social wortcars. 
davalopars of famly sarvicas, directors of non-prom groups, ata; 



• Stata/loeal govarnmant - a Governor. Mayor. State Commissioner of Education, 
Director of Corractlonai Services. Director of Health and Social Services: 

• Business and induatry executives Involved In training or human resources 
daveiopmwit. corporate sponsor of literacy activities, representatlvaa of the computer, 
aoftwara. telacommunlcatlons Industries: 

• Univarsity/rasearch community - experts In cognitive science, literacy, language, and 
reading: social and cultural Issues: 

• Special population interests - groups and organtzatlons>serving Immigrant and refugee 
populations, prisoners, the homeless, etc.: and 

• Aduit learners Individuals representing diverse leaming needs and approaches to 
overcoming their literacy problems. 

OTA will convene a number of workshops during the study. The workshops will bring 
together practitioners from the field, cognitive scientists and researchers, technology developers. 
State agency personnel, and community and business leaders. Workshops wll focus on Issues such 
as English u a second language (needs, nature of language leaming. technology appik»tk)ns) and 
family literacy (Intergeneratlonal Issues, crossing Institutional boundaries). One workshop will 
examine the changing requirements for literacy and higher order thinking. 

Case studies and contractor reports will provkJe background Informatkxi for the assessment 
Issues described above. The study is projected to take 21 months, for dellve;y to TAB In June 1992. 
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29. Literacy of Young Adults 



Literacy skills of young adults, by race/ethnicity: 1985 



Prose comprehension Document literacy Quantitative literacy 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. Office of Educational Research and Improvement, contractor report. Literacy: 
Profiles ofAmericM s Young Adults, by [tvtm S. Kirscfi and Ann Jungeblut. Educational Testing Service. 

While most young adults adequately perform tasks requiring basic literacy sidlis (a score of 
200 or more), nearly one-half are unable to do well on tasks of even moderate complexity (a 
score of 300 or more), such as balancing a checkbook or using a map. 



NOTE: This figure comes from U.S. Department of Education, Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement, Youth Indicators 1988: 
Trends in the Well-Beinq of Americem Youth (Washington, DC: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, August 1988), p. 67. 



Lift of Major Fodaral ProgranM Supporting Adult Utoraey Efforts 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Adult Educttion Basic Grants to 
Adult boiiesducatlon 
EngUth as a aocond languags 
Adult apsdalsducation 
Utsrecy 

SstaiidsforCorrsctionirflnstltutfons (10 percent) 
Adult Education for the Homeless 

Utaiicy training snd basic sldls remediation for homeless adults 
Wortqjiaca Utoraey Partnsrships 

Exemplary partnerships to provide training for wori(er8 In t)a8ic 

lltonicy or English language sldls 
English Utsrscy Grants 

Programs for Individuals of limited english proficiency, includes 

support services for chid care and transportation 
National Demonstration Progrsms 

Special demonstration projects, research and evaluation in adult ed 

andiitaracy 
Even Start 

Early chldhood education and adult education in unified famtty 

centered education programs 
Migrant Education (under Even Start) 

Spedd setaside for famly-centered programs involving chHdren and 

their parents 
Educationiri Services for Indian AduKs 

Grants for tMSlc Htaracy. completion of secondary education, and 

sidN necessary to benefit from vocational training 
Famly English Uteracy Program 

Inlarganerationai literacy activities for limited English proAcent 

fiamliaa 
Student Literacy Corps 

Undsrgraduates sen/ice as volunteer literacy tutors In putilic adult 

literacy programs 
Ubrary Uteracy Program 

State iltxary coordination and training for local programs 

Funding for local programs for training, materials, promotion 
Other activities: 

Natlonal Adult Uteracy Survey 

ERIC clearinghouse on Aduft, Career and Vocationai Education 
Cemer on Adult Uteracy and Educational Quality of the WorMorce 
Nation^ clearinghouse on literacy and limited English proficiency 
FUNDING I^LS: 

FY-80 Appropriation $1 96.3 mWlon 

FY-90 Appropriation $237.3 mMlon 

FY41 Request $31 4.4 mlllon 

Source: Based on 'Major Federal Programs Supporting Adult Ueracy EFforts in the U.S. Department 
of Education,' Worldng Document, prepared by the Division of Adult Education and Uteracy. Febnjary 
'1990. 



